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BSTRACT 



The effectiveness of the freshman composition 
"reader" as a source of prose models for student essays' is 
4 questionable because their often 3>ong ajnd complicated rhetorical 
, strategies and ideas, can intimidate the writers. The narrow < 
.expository patterns offered in the readers can also reduce essay 
waiting to a matter of copying a' prescribed organizational pattern,- 
drawing attention away fnom consideration of persona, audieflce, and 
purpose, thus restricting the student 1 s ijiventivaness. The greatest > 
drawback, of such modaLs is their fundamental inability to illustrate 
the process of writing* Unfortunately > the writing process probably 
cannot be demonstrated '^ully and effectively in any form except the 
actual practice of. writing-. Despite these drawbacks, freshmen. readers 
can be productive *in the composition course. r Students can 4 keep 
journals of their responses to' the passages as a prewriting 
technique. The insttuctor can then gra£u*lly steer' the journal 
writing away from expressive and toward ' referential "p ro ^ e f including 
abstracts of essays and discussions ^fiffi*ef stations of a passage* s 
main point. The readers can stilt bSwsech f or direct imitation, but 
this should be" introduced^ much later in the course, in conjunction 
with a discussion on style, and only 4 after the less restrictive use 
of prose models has been explored in some detail. (HTH)* 
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Readers in the Composition Course: * 
Why They Fail^FTow Can Make Them Work 



No branch of. the Engiish teVt*fiolT1Vidustiy -ii more pro- 

lific today than the .branch which' produces freshman readers. 
< » 
Indeed, if you are like me, every time you reach in your ' 

I \ 

mailbox, you pull out the latent offering, doubtlessly a boo* 
with a' title that sounds about 'like the, title of vthe book you 
pulled out the day before. One major publisher currently has 
a program to introduce three nfew readers into the market <each 
year for the next several years. Clearly, th-e market is a 
lucrative one; while handbooks come and go and rhetorics have 
the^r day in the sun, the readers live on — standard baggage 
of the composition course, Ana* writing teachers are apparent-' 
ly willing to try new readers as fast "as editors can edit them 
and publishers dan get- them into print. 

\ What bothers' me about Jail this is not our eagerness to 
try new readers, 'for our doing so suggests a. certain vitality ^ 
a healthy effort to experimeri-t and ''freshen course material. 

Nor do I quarrel with the selections found in most readers to- 

'* . ■ * i 

day; by and large there is an. abundance of fine material, pro- 
vocative and. -varied- enoug^o appeal to .every taste , contempo-. 
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rary to classical.- I do have some reservations, however! 

I 

about the. way we use re-ade*rs, for^I suspect "we rarely stop - 
to consider exactly how they fit into the writing course. 
Over the past five years, most of us here have probably given 
considerable thought to the way we teach writing, and I sus- 
pect that many of us have altered our methods, probably 
moving closer tcf.tne process approach fhan we were before. 
But I wonder 'if w*e have given comparable -thought to the way '* 
we use readers-. How many of us -f eel 'satisf ie'd at the end of 
•a term with the use'we have made of the reader? .And how many 
of us have managed' to make .the reader compatible wit* teach-* 
ing writing as a process?- Indeed,' is. it even possible to do so' 

That, in essence, is the question I wish, to explore today. 
Can reader* be used productively in a composition course ^that 
treats writing as a process? I believe' th'ey can/, .and I plan 
tq^ suggest -a way tb= make readers work, perhaps even ^rake them 
eentral, in the writ.ing classroom. But before doing so, I 
need to "take-- up the issue raised in the first part of my sub'-- 
title, to/.explain why, for me\ v ' readers often fail to accomplish 
what they are supposed to do . 

* . 

' * v " • II ^ 

Reade-rs, are used jncrst frequently as a source of prose models 
■ftrr student essays. Indeed, of the several dozeh.reajders I lock 
"ed a*t in preparing 'this paper; all but- a handful insist on model 
ing as a vital 'function of the reader; by reading and analyzing 
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essays, students are supposed to write better essays them*- 
se/lves. I find this the most questionable of the* various 
claims made for readers; although "I accept the premise, that 
, these 'whQ'read well and in quantity are likely oVer the long 
term ro write more effectively, I dofibt the k^ind of direct ' 
(and often nearly magical) connections between reading and- 
writing suggested by ma^y" textbook -edito.rs . One such editor, 
for example, contends tfh'at ■ famil iarity with a "few outstanding 
writers . . . will greatly improve" student writing, and that-* 
this improvement will occur partly "by a>kind of osmosis." 1 
Other claims are somewhat less extravagant, but, as X.J. and 
Dorothy Kennedy put it, in the new ffedfprd Reader , many edttors ' 
"wax more loftily abstract the more "fervently they urge the ^ 
student to use- examples." 2 . Here, for instance, are a few pieces 

«... • & 

of lofty prose^athered from the prefaces of readers published 
(or reissued)' within the past year: ' 



1 I ■ 



(1) Good- readers, will observe -not only whatsis written* 
but how. And through sensitive attention ' to such' 
features as Choice of Words and images', the form. 
or>sentences % the shape, of* paragraphs , and, the struc- 

*<*♦*» 

ture of the writing, as'.a Whole i..they should then be,- 
come better^ able t<b' make the decision to embark on ' 
the ■ practice ^necessaTy for, success 4 ify writing. ^ * 

(2) This book is designed to teach students to Wfite* 

* ** - * » « 

.. with -clarity, vigor,., and' grace, and to* secure their 
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/ commitment to the dis-cipline of writing, hot 

i» . . . 

by the prescription of rules, but through the ■ - 

testimony of eloquent prose. 4 

I hope the material in this collection will- b,e 

a source of pleasure and interest . ; ' ■ .The ideas 
. . - ■ , »• « 

. and rhetorical skills" of tjfcse authors wiil re- 

x • 
ward their discovery. ■ They should,* 1 , moreover, 

\ be ^aken as guides and stimuli to one's own' 

writing that shows increasing skill, power and -ease. 



4 These statements are surely well-intended, but in* their ideal-'' 
.ism, they overlook' the difficulties of u|ing professional mo-* • 
dels for student writing. .Put simply," such mode.ls, as gene- 
rally used, are not practical for the beginner; even the- 
briefest -Sample essays are often longer and more complicated- - 
both 'ill rhetorical strategies and in ideas- -than those the stu- 
dent will actually be' Writing; and the ultijtfTte, if unintended, 
effect of such models, is .to- intimidate "the writer.* Paul . 

t * 

Connolly puts it this way: *"I f students g,re required to respond 
too closely and directly to assigned readings, they will find 
the essayist's handling of the subject preenitive,* leaving them 
at a loss for wordsjj" 6 * 

•And perhaps the most' damaging 'of all ways we can preempt ' 
the beginning writer' is by using models to teach narrow exposi-: 
tory patterns (Comparison, causal analysis, classification, etc.) 

* * 

In doing- this We not only risk intimidation, but also trap stu- 

i * 
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dents into narrow channels of thinking-'that' preclude inven-. « 

.tion and discovery . ^Most readers today are organized by. 

expository taodes, and.f fear that such readers incite the . 

most slavish sort of imitation',' reccing, the 'writing , of essays 

to a matter of copying 'a prescribed Wanizational pattern, 

and drawing attention away from more important rhetorical •. 

considerations' of persona, audience ,. and purpose. An essay's ' 

organization should- grow out of these considerations rather 

..the* a predetermined formula imposed on the writer before he 

» 

even begins, to write. / . ■ '• • 

A narrow approach ^tcjusing .models , "then, tends to restrjft 
the student's rnven/iveness and ultimately, take from him con- ■ 
trol of his/own writing. Bat t "believe th&re is 'another', more 
, fundamental drawback to*using essays as student WeJs . Such "" • 
models, by thejr very nature, cannot fully .illustrate the pro- V 
coss 0l wrjtang, cannot show students what . goes into phe ma- 
king of an; essay ; collections of essays must* necessarily con- 
tain finished products. Of course, we 'can show' students drafts 
of an iss.ay (as .seyeVal readers now do with, for example, two 
versions ofj Kennedy speech or tho two drafts of -the "Declaration 
of .independence-J, but the, dumber of essays'that lend themselves 

to such a treatment small;- and the- writing habits of' most 

. . .. ■ . / < " £ ' 

essayists' are too ^regular,- eccentric and diffuse to allow, us- 

to reproduce in print « the^rocess by which an es ? say emerges to-* 

ward its,. Uml. shapa*. - A number of textbook editors, acknow- 

ledginfg this f act,. h^ve- recently made efforts tq construct "pro- 
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•cess readers^" T 6r have at least suggested Ways to look a*t 
essays in progress. Elizabeth Penfield.; fdrexspnple, in • < 
Purpose and Pattern ; asks students to' place "themselves in the, 
author's. shoes and to "see if a piece of'writing could benefit 
from further revision'." 6 But Penfield' herself admits tha*t 
.finally, collections of readings' "usually show only the _ finished 
.works, unintentionally implying that like' Athena, the essay .,. . 
sprang forth,- fully formed, from the ,mind of the creator. »? . 
Annie Dillard, quoted by Penfield,' states the ^problem^pointed- 
ly: -I write by hand, draw all over' the margins , scratch e-very- 
thing out,' draw long arrows, use-estrange language--* the usual, 
and all far too^ complicated for me to recreate in type or for < 
students t'o follow." 8 ' * .' ... * 

Among the most" recent efforts to* demonstrate the writing- 
process with prose .models is the new Bedford Reader . "The Editors 
'commissioned eight of "the fifty-four pieces in the b6ok, asking 
professionals to develop essays using a given pattern of expo- 
sition,. The 'btfbk's unique feature (which the publisher , sees as ' 

"postscripts on process" in 
which the, authors discuss various problems they encountered In - 
writing the commissioned essays. 9 l|hile Wh an effort is name- 
worthy and promising , * it finally falls sho 7 t of actually demon-' - 
st rating the writing process; unfortunately, that process , probably 
cannot be demonstrated "fully and effectively in any form except 
the actual; practice o|- composing. • •* ' 

If, then, t as I, have suggested, -readers generally Vail.-, to' ■ 
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provide legitimate '.models or to demonstrate the Wf-ting pro- \ 
cess, what happens J to them in a classroom where ' writing is 
taught as a. process?^ I suspect they sometimes end'up as mere 
baggage, used mofre out- of tradition 'than need (or out of the* 
instructor's sense of guilt % for* having asked students to buy 
a fifteen" dolly text). Some teachers reduce readers to sti- 
muli ?or class discussidu, often splitting the course -into 
two unrelated components- - one about writing and another about 
■'ideas" or "popular culture.". The danger .here is' that the ■ 
essay collection- can become a mere filler "between writing 
assignments, lending little- support ' to^the .students writing , • 
which. should, after all, be the focus df the course. ■ 

" . 1 ill 

Having. outlined some of the ways readers don r t work, I 
would-jiow like, to' propose a few practical ways v I th^nk thiey , 
can work, can, in fact," become central in the development and' 
shaping of ideas. ' -Some of these suggestions can be adapted 
for individual assignments but they can also "be used as a se- 
quence of as^nments'-, and even as a means of organizing an 
'entire course. * % 

' , What follows, then, is a tentative answer of "yes" to the 
question I. posed early in this paper; Can readers be productive 
in a composition course that trefts ' writing as a 'process? 10 

The first and "most natural ^ffy to generate writing from 
reading is tb solicit subjective reactions to prose passages.. 



\ 
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This is essentially a pip-writing technique that can immerse * 
> ^ stents in the process' of writing from the very first class 
meeting. . Variations are probably endless ,. but I simply a^K * 
students' tp keep 4 running notebook of their responses, wri- 
^ < ting at least a page for each assigned reading. I make the . • 
■ responses (at least in the beginning of the term) as unstruc- 

%tured as possible.'. The responses , ^ Which are read aloud in 
class, discussed and eventually used to develop essay topics, 
• range from directj 'comments on the "essayist 1 s ideas to, straight- 
forward summary io observations of the most tangential sort-- 
. • perhaps a single .word oV image triggering a- persoSL recollec- ' 1 
tion or calling, forth' an issue completely unrelated Acfthe * 
reading .material. . 

This method of subjective response is, of course, a form 
of directed free writing-.' And when done over a period of time,, / 
the responses become a kind of journal that I find mdre valuable 
than, the sort of personal journal typically used, in the qomposi- ' ^~ 
, tion course; for one .thing, the reading journal' is, as- a rule,' 
( • less purely expressive than most journals, and thus' more use- 

^ ful ir/the public forum of the classroom as a source for writing 
and discussion about writing. To me, however, the greatest ad- * ' 
vantage of the reading journal is the ongoing writing practice 
l ' .it provides; the regular composing keeps attention focused on , 

the readings and oh the generating of ideas for formal essays.' 
'* ' . The j our n a l can yield two or more such essays fairly early 

in the course. -These need not Se slavishly tied to the readings; 
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in fact, they can.be related in the most indirect -way to what 
the student originally recorded as a> subj ective' response . ' The' 
collection- of essays, then, more than just a" source qf models 
whjch may» intimidate the beginning writer \ becomes a spring- ^ 
board for ideas that eventually and gradually develop into 
v essays --after much incubation- and exploration, and w;Lth the heip 
o± the instructor, and the' student 's jpeers. 

A second way to use the reader for generating writing 'is 
more- traditional, nearer 'to. the sort of -close reading and ana- 
• lysis often' Used for prose models in writing courses/ As the 
student's subjective responses develop over a few 'weeks the .■ 
instructor can gradually steer the writing in the journals * 
away from expressive and toward referential prose,, asking stu- 
dents to develop •abstracts of essays or to discuss the main V 
points developed in one" of the essays. The writing gradually' 
becomes more deliberate, more functional and academic. • * 

The writing^done in this stage of a course can serve as 
pre-writing fo /formal, analytical essays. The responses to - 
the readings' become ways of exploring and note taking, means 
of gaining familiarity with an essay before writing about it. 
Students can write several kinds .of analytic responses., finally 
settling on one of them as the seed for a "formal expository 
essay. Or they can develop arguments in support of or opposed - 
to a position, taken by an essayis,t in the. reader. Here again, 
though, the student's paper need not be a narrow, direct re- s 
sponse* to the essay. A persuasive "paper that grows indirect- 
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ly out of the student's analytic responses to an essay, or ' 
group of. essays is likely to""be more, engaging than la- mere 
.refutation or, worse, a repetition of the points made in the' 

M mbdei. M " . • % 

* r 

A third and .final way.of making readings central" to' the 

* * * 

writing course is through direct imitation. This places "'' 
greater restrictions on -the student than 'either "of the ear- 
lie.r formulas, and- perhaps", it, undercuts the' aim .of teaching/ 
writing as a prdcess., But imitation dan be particularly use- 
ful in heightening a student's awareness of style'. I as* 
students to. take a passage and closely imitate (or perhaps' ' • 

parody} its tone, its stylistic features, or one or more of . . 
... » • , 

its rhetorical strategies. For' some students ,■ the exercise 

can be genuine fun- -especially if they have a knack for parody' 
or take pleasure in working closely 'with details. 

t Instructors might Jihd little time for 'this third. kind' 
of assignment during a single term. I'd suggest, in' any ' case , 
introducing it late in the course, in conjunction -with a dis- ' 
cussion.of style, only after the' less restrictive* uses of prose 
models -have beTen explored in some detail. I can think of no- 
thing more, deadly than starting -»a .-course with such an assign- 
ment; hut, introduced ar the right time and wdth the" right 
students., it can have good results./ 
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